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TYRE. 


Above we give a very pretty Wood Engraving of the ruins of a city of great renown in ancient times, and one 


frequently claiming the attention of the prophets and other mspired writers of the Holy Scriptures. 


interesting article accompanies it. 


Tyre was the most celebrated city of Pheenicia, 
and the theatre of an immense commerce and navi- 
gation. T'yre was twofold, insular and continental : 
Tyre on the island succeeded to the more antient 
city on the continent, which was called Pale- 
Tyrus, or Old Tyre. In Josh. xix. 29, it is called 
the “strong city, Tyre,” and in 2 Sam. xxiv. 7, the 
“strong hold of Tyre.” In reference to its anti- 
quity, Isaiah (xxiii. 7,) calls it “a city whose anti- 
quity is of antient days.” From Hiram, king of 
Tyre, Solomon obtained timber, gold, and workmen 
for the building of the temple. Hiram also sent his 
ships with those of Solomon to Ophir and Tarshish, 
(1 Kings, ix. 10—14, 27, x. 22.) In later times 
the friendship of the Tyrians and Jews seems to 
have been interrupted, whence the prophets Amos 
and Joel speak of ‘Tyre as of a hostile city. (Amos, 
9,10. Joel, iii. 4.) 

At the time of the Assyrian invasion under Shal- 
maneser, Old Tyre had arrived to such a pitch of 
opulence and splendor, that Isaiah speaks of it as 
the “joyous city.... the crowning city, whose 
merchants are princes, whose traffickers are the 
honorable of the earth,” (xxiii. 7, 8.) It was 
afterwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar (whose forces 
it withstood for thirteen years;) but not until the 
Tyrians had removed their effects to the insular 
town, and left nothing but the bare walls to the 
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victor, by whom they were demolished. The fate 
of Tyre is the subject of numerous predictions. 
See particularly Isa. xxiii., Jer. xxv., Ezek. xxvi.— 
xxviii. Amos, i. 9, 10, and Zech. ix. 1—8. 

While this mart of nations was in the height of 
its opulence and power, and at least one hundred 
and twenty-five years before the destruction of Old 
Tyre, Isaiah pronounced its irrevocable fall; and 
as insular Tyre succeeded to Palw-Tyrus, being 
inhabited by the same people (whose wickedness, 
exultation over the calamities of the Jews, and 
their cruelty in selling them for slaves, are assigned 
as the reasons of the impending judgments,) the 
fate of both is included in the prophecy. 

The predictions of the prophets above referred 
to were extreinely minute and circumstantial, and 
announced that this city was to be taken and de- 
stroyed by the Chaldeans (who, when the prophecy 
was delivered, were an inconsiderable people,) and 
particularly by Nebuchadnezzar; that the inhabit- 
ants should flee over the Mediterranean into the 
islands and countries adjoining, and even there 
should not find a quiet settlement; that the city 
should be restored after seventy years, and return 
to her gain and merchandise; that it should be 
taken and destroyed a second fime; that the people 
should, in time, forsake their idolatry, and become 
converts to the worship and true religion of God; 
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and finally, that the city should be totally destroyed, 
and become a place only for fishers to spread their 
nets upon. 

“ One of the most singular events in history was 
the manner in which the siege of Tyre was con- 
ducted by Alexander the Great. Irritated that a 
single city should alone oppose his victorious 
march, enraged at the murder of some of his sol- 
diers, and fearful for his fame,—even his army’s 
despairing of success could not deter him from the 
siege. And Tyre was taken in a manner, the suc- 
cess of which was more wonderful! than the design 
was daring; for it was surrounded by a wall one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, and situated on an 
island half a mile distant from the shore. A mound 
was formed from the main land to the island; and 
the ruins of old Tyre, two hundred and forty years 
after its demolition, afforded ready materials for the 
purpose. Such was the work, that the attempts at 
first defeated the power of an Alexander. The 
enemy consumed and the storm destroyed it. But 
its remains, buried beneath the water, formed a 
barrier which rendered successful his renewed 
efforts. A vast mass of additional matter was 
requisite. The soil and the very rubbish were 
gathered and heaped. And the mighty conqueror, 
who afterwards failed in raising again any of the 
ruins of Babylon, cast those of Tyre into the sea, 
and took her very pust from off her. He left not 
the remnant of a ruin—and the site of ancient Tyre 
is now unknown. Who then taught the prophets 
to say of Tyre—‘ They shall lay thy stones, and thy 
timber, and thy dust, in the midst of the water—I 
will also scRAPE HER Dust from her. I will make 
thee a terror, and thou shalt be no more. Thou 
shalt be sought for, yet thou shalt never be found 
again.” (Ezek. xxiv. 4, 12, 21.) 

“ After the capture of Tyre, the conqueror or- 
dered it to be sect on fire. Fifteen thousand of the 
Tyrians escaped in ships; and, exclusive of multi- 
tudes that were cruelly slain, thirty thousand 
were sold into slavery. Each of these facts 
had been announced for centuries:—‘ Behold the 
Lord will cast her out—he will smite her power 
in the sea, and she shall be devoured with fire. I 
will bring forth a fire from the midst cf thee—I 
will bring thee to ashes upon the earth. Pass ye 
over to T'arshish—pass over to Chittim. The isles 
that are in the sea shall be troubled at thy depar- 
ture. Thou shalt die the death of them that are 
slain in the midstofthe sea. The children of Israel, 
and the children of Judah also, have ye sold. I 
return the recompense upon your own head.’ 

‘‘ But it was also prophesied,—‘ j will make thee 
like the top of a rock. ‘Thou shalt be a place to 
spread nets upon.” (Ezek. xxvi. 14, 15.) The 
same prediction is repeated, with an assurance of its 
truth :—‘I will make her like the top of a rock; it 
shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst 
of the sea, for I have spoken it.’ (Ezek. xxvi. 5.) 
“ Tyre, though deprived of its former inhabitants, 
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soon revived as a city, and greatly regained jts 
commerce. It was populous and flourishing at the 
beginning of the Christian era. It contained many 
disciples of Jesus, in the days of the apostles. a 
elegant temple and many churches were afterwards 
built there. It was the see of the first archbishop 
under the patriarch of Jerusalem. Her merchan- 
dise and her hire, according to the prophecy, were 
holiness to the Lord. In the seventh century Tyre 
was taken by the Saracens; in the twelfth by the 
crusaders—at which period it was a great com- 
mercial city. The Mamelukes succeeded as its 
masters, It then fell into the hands of the Turks, 
by whose barbarity and despotism its ruin and de. 
vastation was consummated.” 

From these accounts it appears that modern Tyre 
(now called Soor) is situated at the extremity of a 
sandy peninsula, and covers a space about one mile 
in length, and half a mile in breadth. Its appear- 
ance has nothing of magnificence. Its small port 
is choked up with sand and rubbish, so that the 
boats of the fishermen who visit this once renowned 
emporium, and dry their nets upon its rocks and 
ruins, cannot be admitted without great difficulty. 

We derive the following more recent particulars 
from Dr. Durbin’s Observations ih the East—a book 
particularly interesting to the lovers of the ancient 
—and to those who desire to be acquainted with 
the places and the deeds of the Holy Land :— 

“ As we approached Tyre we saw the low, broad 
mole which Alexander threw up when he besieged 
the city, running out into the sea, and joining tle 
island on which the town was built. It is perhaps 
half a mile in length, and very uneven, by reason 
of the sandhills which the waves and the winds 
have thrown upon it. We entered the town by its 
only gate, whose threshold was a broken granite 
column, and threading our way through the narrow, 
zigzag streets, came out upon the open space whicli 
surrounds the town on the side next the sea. The 
circular shore was precipitous and rock-bound ; and 
from its brow had fallen the magnificent editices 
which adorned the ancient city, and their ruins lay 
before me in the waters, consolidated with the sand 
and gravel, and covered over with sea-moss. ‘T'lie 
tide was out, and I descended and walked over 
them, until, coming toa remarkable pile of frac- 
tured columns, broken friezes, and sculptured mar- 
bles, I sat down ona carved capital covered with 
sea-weed, and read, “O thou that art situate at the 
entrance of the sea, a merchant of the people for 
many isles, thus saith the Lord God: O Tyrus, 
thou hast said I am a perfect beauty; all the ships 
of the sea, with their mariners, were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise: thou didst enrich the 
kings of the earth with the multitude of thy riches 
and of thy merchandise. Thine heart was lifted 
up because of thy beauty; thou hast corrupted thy 
wisdom by reason of thy brightness: [ will cast 
thee to the ground; I will lay thee before kings, 
that they may behold thee. I will cast thee as 
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271 PRIM-ROSES. 


profane out of the mountain of God. I will destroy 
thee: I will make thee like the top of a rock, a 
place to spread nets upon.” Before me was the 
evidence of her former greatness, and the fulfilment 
of the denunciations. I had travelled along her 
coast a whole day, and saw nota single sail upon 
her sea; and at hand were the remains of the 
magnificent sea-wall that shut in her harbor on the 
north, once spacious and deep, but now choked up 
with sand, and containing only three or four small 
shallops. The population is perhaps three thou- 
sand, but the hovels which now rest on a portion of 
her ancient site present no contradiction of the 
dread decree, “Thou shalt be built no more.” 
(Ezek. xxvi., 14.) 

“ About an hour south of Tyre, near the road on 
the right, are three of the most remarkable foun- 
tains inthe world. They are situated in the plain, 
a quarter of a mile from the sea, and are not sunk 
in the ground, but raised some twenty feet high by 
means of massive stone walls, perhaps thirty feet 
thick at the base, and drawn inward towards the 
top, where they are eighteen or twenty feet thick. 
Two of these fountains are adjacent to each other, 


and connected by a broad, shallow channel at the 
top. The third and largest is several hundred feet 
distant, and was connected with the others by an 
aqueduct, now broken away, but whose course is 
marked by, detached masses of stalactite, tons in 
weight, formed by the percolation of the limestone 
water during the lapse of many centuries. Within 
these reservoirs the water boils up with a force 
and abundance exceeding any thing I had ever 
witnessed; and I could not resist the conviction 
that they were not single natural fountains, but 
mountain streams collected in the recesses of the 
Lebanon, and brought down by subterranean con- 
duits. From the reservoirs the water was dis- 
tributed to Old Tyre, which Dr. Robinson very 
plausibly conjectures lay close at hand on the 
shore, and afterward to New Tyre, three miles 
north on the island. The remains of fine aque- 
ducts are still seen stretching away across the 
plain, particularly towards the north. One natu- 
rally asks, Who built these massive works? T'ra- 
dition ascribes them to Solomon; and sober criticism 
makes them contemporaneous with the glory of an- 
cient Tyre.” 








PRIM-ROSES.—DOUBLE 


This beautiful flower, in the Language of Flora, 
represents Early Youth. We gave, in a previous 
volume, the white Primrose only. We now intro- 
duce both the White and the Crimson. The fol- 
lowing poetical extracts and reflections, are very 
pretty, and, no doubt, will please the reader. 


Amid the sunny luxury of grass, 

Are tufts of pale-eyed primroses, entwined 

With many a bright-hued flower, and shrub that scents 
The all-voluptuous air. CARRINGTON. 


The saffron tufts of the primrose announce the 
return of spring, when we see the snowy mantle of 
retiring winter ornamented with embroidery of 
verdure and of flowers. The season of hoar-frost 
has passed, but the bright days of summer have not 
yet arrived. ‘The period is emblematical of a 
lovely girl just passing from childhood to youth. 
She has scarce attained her fifteenth year, and 
would fain join the romping games of her younger 
companions. She watches them, and her heart 
burns to follow them. But a distaste for innocent 
joys, which she cannot vanquish, disturbs her heart, 
and she sighs, scarce knowing why. She has 
been told that, as spring succeeds to winter, so the 
pleasures of love folluw those of infancy. Poor 
girl! you will learn that those pleasures are 
mingled with bitterness and tears. The arrival of 
the primrose announces them to thee to-day ; but it 
also tells thee that the happy period of infancy can 
never return. Alas! in a few years you will say, 


WHITE AND CRIMSON. 


when observing the early primroses, “The days 
of love and of youth are fled, never to return.” 


In dewy giades, 
The peering primrose, like sudden gladness, 
Gleams on the soul—yet unregarded fades— 
The joy is ours, but all its own the sadness. 
H. Co.erRipce 


This plant has been sung by many of our best 
poets, but by none so well as he from whose de- 
lightful poems we have already quoted at the 


commencement of this article. The following 
lines are extracted from a piece addressed to a 
friend with an early primrose :— 


Accept this primrose, friend; it is a pledge 

Of the returning spring. What though the wind— 
The dread east wind—passed over the shivering eart)), 
And shook from his deep rustling wings the snows, 
And bound the streamlets and the rivers all 

In crystal fetters! What though infancy, 

And age, and vigorous manhood, felt the blast 
Before which many a human blossom fell! 

Yet our fine Devon, in a sunny nook, 

Cherished this flower ; and when the soft west wind 
Came with its balmy breath and gentle showers, 
With simple grace this firstborn of the year 

Waved its pale yeilow star; and lo! for thee 

I plucked the welcome stranger. 


Sometimes, alas! we see a lady matured in 
years, whose beauty has been marred by the rav- 
ages of time, decking herself in:the gay habiliments 
of youth; such a one may be compared to the prim- 
rose in autumn, whose untimely presence is re- 
proved in the following agreeable sonnet. It is by 
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R. F. Housman, and was originally published in 
the Atheneum: 


The solitary primrose hath come back 
To haunt the green nooks of her happy spring. 
Alas! it is a melancholy thing, 
Thus to return, and vainly strive to track 
The playmates of our youth! Whither have fled 
The sweet companions of her vernal hours ? 
The bee, the infant leaves, the golden flowers, 
That heard the cuckoo’s music, as he sped 
O'eF hill and dale--whither have they departed? 
And the blithe birds—have they too passed away ? 
All|, save the darkling wren, whose plaintive lay 
Just tells the hermitess is broken-hearted. 
Go, then, pale flower, and hide thy drooping head, 
For all thy epringtime friends are changed, or dead 


CULTIVATION. 

Primuta, Polyanthus or Primrose. This is a 
beautiful flower, says the Complete Florist, either 
for the border, or to be kept in a pot; they are all 
dwarf Alpine plants, valuable in horticulture. The 
varieties are very numerous, varying in price, in 
England, from a pound toashilling. A loamy and 
moist soil, but not too rich, is the best for the prim- 
rose. It prefers shade, and will grow in astiff clay. 
It is most commonly propagated by slips or off-sets, 
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though they may be raised from seed. The plants 
are very upt to degenerate or die, if left too long in 
the same situation. Therefore replant them imme- 
diately after they have done flowering. The 
polyanthus will, however, thrive much better when 
planted in a shady border, than in a pot. When 
the slips are separated from the old roots, an ivory 
paper knife, or a thin piece of wood, is a better too] 
than a common knife, which is apt to destroy the 
root. Each root should be shaken free from all 
adhesive mould, the off-sets taken off, and the roots 
divided and replanted at five or six inches distance, 
in a fresh dug border, or be put into pots, and well 
watered, being set ina shady place. They must 
be protected during severe frosts. The Primrosr 
is nearly allied to the Polyanthus; and there are 
several varieties of double Primroses, that may be 
grown either in the open border, or in pots. ‘T'hese 
kinds are to be cultivated like the Auricula; but 
as the double white does not produce many off-sets, 
it is best to slip them with a knife into as many 
parts as there are crowns or hearts, with a portion 
of fibrous root, when they have flowered, watering 
plentifully. 





The world without is cold, dearest, 
Nor heeds what we endure; 

The hearts that dance in lighted halls 
Care little for the poor; 

Some passing thought, some transient sigh 
Their well-bred pity knows; 

But tears that dim the sparkling eye 
Are shed for unfelt woes. 


The proud one wraps his fur, dearest, 
Around his shrinking form, 

While scarce the poor man’s scanty garb 
Can keep him from the storm ; 

They meet upon God’s common earth, 
Beneath the same blue sky, 

As ice to ice on polar seas, 
Kach human brother’s eye! 


By Cairo’s lordly towers, dearest, 
Or on the desert waste, 
The Arab spreads his food, and asks 
The passer-by to taste ; 
But what are spires, that point to Heaven, 
And every formal prayer, 
If hearts are dead to human love, 
And self triumphant there ! 


Oh, many a chariot rolls, dearest, 
Across the rattling stones, 

Whose wheels with every echo tell 

Some wretched creature’s groans ; 


THE WORLD WITHOUT IS 


We are told that the author of the following noble piece of poetry, after winning fame as an American poct, 
has become a Judge somewhere in the Bay state. We do not know his name. 





COLD. 


The poor man must be honest, 
Who loses, or who wins; 

No gilded vail, to cieat the crowd, 
Conceals the poor man’s sins. 


Yet envy haunts me not, dearest, 
To walk the halls of pride ; 

The poor man’s heart has many a thought 
Worth all the world beside ; 

And oft he shares his little all, 
Or shields the houseless one, 

When down the lord of thousands lies, 
No daily mercy done. 


We walk in shadows here, dearest, 
Nor pierce through all the show, 

But Heaven still flings its blue above 
And spreads its green below ; 

And demon-forms may scowling stand, 
For gilded vice to wait, 

While angel-hosts encamp around 
The beggar at the gate. 


And though my life is toil, dearest, 
For thine and baby’s fare, 

There’s One who hears the ravens cry, 
Who'll make us still His care ; 

Of this be sure, he most is poor, 
Were boundless wealth his own, 

And unforgiven of earth or heaven, 
Who lives for self alone! 















THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS.—Concriupep. 


BY MRS. 

Once more left to themselves, the unfortunate family 
appeared to have gained time for reflection from the 
interruption, for the mutual reproaches seemed to have 
ceased, and for a few moments after the door had 
closed upon the intruder, they all remained profoundly 
silent. 

The first sound heard was a deep sigh from the 
bosom of the fair Maria; but now, this sign of woe, 
jnstead of being noticed with severity, produced only 
a responding sigh from her mother, together with the 
gentle words, “ Don’t go on fretting so, Maria; that 
can’t do any good to any body.” 

“You never said a truer word than that, Mrs, 
Roberts,” said the son, evidently relieved by the com- 
parative calm in which he found himself, * and if you 
could teach the girls to be as reasonable as yourself, 
I would answer for it that I would show you a way in 
no time to creep out of this confounded hole that we 
have got into.” 

** Well, speak, Edward,” replied his mother, meekly, 
“T am so sick of plotting and planning for every 
body, and never finding any single thing answer, that 
Iam ready and willing to listen.” 

“Well, then, you have spoken out about your 
money matters, so it is but fair that I should speak 
out about mine. There is scarcely a shop in Rome 
where a man of fashion could get an article of any sort 
to please him, where I have not gota bill. Sometimes 
I went in with one first-rate fellow, and sometimes 
with another, and more than once I have asked some 
of your fine lady friends to set me down at the shops 
where there was something I wanted ; and in this way 
I have got credit to a larger amount than it is any use 
to talk about; for if the game is up, it matters little 
whether it is fifty or fifty thousand that our creditors 
are to whistle for. Well, then, it is as clear as day- 
light} that there is but one thing to do, and that is to 
flit. We shall not be the first family who have per- 
formed that admirable piece, ‘ we fly by night,’ in con- 
cert. The carriage will be here presently to take us 
to this ball that Maria is making such a riot about, and 
if you will take my advice you will bundle us all into 
it and be off. The money that you gave me for the 
purpose of obtaining the possessions of Miss Bertha, 
will help totake us. We must go to that place by the 
sea, Civita something or other, and stick to the steam- 
boats as long as possible, and then get on as cheap as 
we can to Ostend or Havre, or Calais, or some of those 
places where people live upon nothing, they say, and 
if they have a mind for it can make a splash in a quiet 
Way.” 

“And why not live upon nothing her-, Edward ?”’ 
said Agatha, rising from the sofa. “I have been told 
over and over again that it is the very easiest thing in 
the world, nor have I any doubt that we should find it 
so. Here we are precisely in the situation that suits 
us; the people, the manners, the perfect liberality of 


TROLLOPE, 


feeling on all points. In short, we wish, I mean Maria 
and myself, we wish to stay here, and that being the 
case, I can see no reasonable cause for our going. I 
do not wish to say any thing severe to you, quite the 
contrary, I have a great regard for you, and it is ex- 
actly for that reason that I so strongly advise your 
immediately setting off for Australia.” 

All this was spoken without any appearance of vio- 
lence or ill-humor, and as far as tone went, had every 
appearance of being a very reasonable remonstrance. 
Edward appeared to think it so, for he replied to it in 
the same temperate and reflective manner. 

“Tam fully aware of all the advantages you aliude 
to, Agatha,” he said, “ and value them as much as you 
do. When [ was at school I used to hear a great deal 
about the glories of Rome, and I am now ready to give 
my testimony to its being the most glorious place upon 
earth for people of fashion like ourselves, who have a 
proper value for princes and princesses, and all that 
sort of thing. But let people say what they will, 
Agatha, about living here for nothing ; that phrase, I 
do assure you, does not refer the least in the world to 
debts of honor. As to tradesmen, the letting their bills 
rest in peace as long as you possibly can, is, of course, 
all plain sailing and fair play, and those who best 
understand the keeping up their credit by showing 
themselves off, side by side with those who throw 
about their tin freely, can carry on the war the longest. 
But liberal as you truly say Rome is, I happen to 
know, my dear, that the women and the men hang 
together like bees when the question is about cutting 
a fellow that can’t pay his play-debts. Take my word 
for it, that my setting off for Australia won’t rub out 
the blot, and that if you persist in staying here, you 
and Maria will find yourselves walking ‘ete-a-tete, on 
the shady side of the hedge.” 

Agatha listened to him in gloomy silence. Though 
not quite so well informed upon the subject as himself, 
she greatly feared that his statement respecting this 
one exception in the liberal code of Rome was only too 
correct, and her “fine spirit’ was so completely over- 
whelmed by the idea that she was about to be dragged 
away, and actually forced to turn back upon all the 
thrones, principalities, and powers, which she so fondly 
loved, and so devoutly reverenced, that she sunk back 
upon the sofa in an agony of tears. 

At that moment a heavy cloud did indeed seem to 
settle itself upon the Roberts race, for not one of them 
appeared to have sufficient vigor left to make a noise. 

Mr. Roberts, senior, was pretty nearly fast asleep in 
his own little room, with his empty brandy-and-water 
glass standing on the table before him. 

His wife stood exactly where Vincent’s last entrance 
and exit had found and left her. Her hands were 
firmly clasped together, her brows knit, and her eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

Their son remained opposite to her, and having 
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ceased to speak, ke had crossed his arms upon his 
chest, and stood, if not exactly, ‘‘ at ease,” yet affecting 
to look so as well as he could, while he waited with a 
sort of dogged patience for what was to be said or done 
next. 

Maria was still on her knees, but her head and arms 
were now supported on a chair, and from it proceeded 
a low and very dismal sobbing, which several gentle- 
men, if they had heard and understood it, ought to 
have thought exceedingly flattering. 

This gloomy state of things lasted for several min- 
utes, but was at last interrupted by Agatha, who sud- 
denly rousing herself, exclaimed, “Tell me at once, 
both of you—you, ma’am, and Edward, I mean—what 
is the sum that would bring us clear at once from all 
debts, gambling, tradesmen, and all ?”? 

The abrupt manner of this appeal startled the whole 
party, and the two she had particularly addressed 
seemed to rouse themselves in order to give her an 
answer. 

But there was apparently something either difficult 
or disagreeable in doing so, for they both hesitated. 

“What is the good,” cried Edward, “ of tormentir g 
one’s memory about every nap that may be owing up 
and down this confounded place? You will be asking 
us next, I suppose, how much we left unpaid at Paris. 
What is the good of it, Agatha ?” 

“No good in the world,” replied her mother for her. 
‘‘Upon that point I certainly know better than any 
of you, for I have not forgotten the last scene I had 
wher I got your father to draw for the money for 
Edward’s running off with Bertha.” 

“ My father did not then know how desperate our 
condition was,” replied Agatha, with a !ittle of her 
former stately decision of manner, “ Let him now be 
told the whole truth without any mitigation or dis- 
guise whatever. Let him be made to understand that 
we must all run away in the middle of the night, and 
never be able to lift up our heads afterwards, if he does 
not at once sell out of the funds or draw out of the 
bank, whichever it may be, as many thousands as will 
be necessary to get us all perfectly clear. When this 
is done we shall be able to look about us; and I have 
no doubt in the world that we shall then be able to go 
on again as well, or rather, I ought to say, a great deal 
better than ever. Will you undertake to manage this, 
ma’am ?” 

‘*No, Agatha, I will not,’ replied Mrs. Roberts, in 
a manner so decided as to leave no hope of shaking 
her resolution. ‘1 know the state of your father’s 
mind better than you do, andI positively refuse to 
make any such proposal to him.” 

“Then if you won’t, I will,” said the young lady, 
springing to her feet with a degree of vivacity which 
showed that her confidence in her own powers was 
reviving. “If,” she added, “if you would let me 
know the amount required, it would be more conve- 
nient, and so you will both find if I happen to bring 
you rather less than you want.” 

“Less than two thousand pounds would not be 
worth having for my share of the business,” cried 
Edward boldly, as he saw her moving towards the 
door. 
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“ Very well,” replied his sister composedly, “tha, 
shall be the sum I will ask for; but it might be bette; 
for me to state how much of that is for debts of honor. 
and how much for tradespeople.” 

“One fourth of the sum,” said he, “would set me 
clear of the world, if my losses were paid.” 

“And for you, ma’am,” resumed Agatha, “I pre- 
sume that about two or three hundred would suffice )” 

“Mercy on me! No, indeed, it would not, Aga- 
tha!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, suddenly recovering 
herself, as it seemed, from the astonishment which 
had kept her silent. ‘ Not a farthing less than seven 
or eight hundred would do me any good, if you mean 
for a regular paying up of every thing. Remember 
there are no less than four milliners that we have aj! 
had dresses from. I have not paid one sixpence of 
rent yet. There is a horrid long bill at the restauran:, 
and I have got the coachman and footman to wait on 
condition that I should pay them almost double when 
we go. Then of course you know there are millions 
of bills for gloves, shoes, hair-dressing, flowers, brandy, 
tea, coffee, wine, sugar, candles, wood, perfumery, 
milk, washing, silk stockings, shawls, bonnets, cloaks, 
turbans for me, scarfs and fans for us all, and a hun. 
dred and fifty other things that it is quite impossible | 
should remember all in a moment. But if you are 
really in earnest, Agatha, in trying what you can do 
by way of getting a tolerably large sum at once, it wil! 
be best to put ours at one thousand ; for a hundred or 
two can make no real difference at such a time, and 
this would leave us a little mite of ready money, which 
would be a real blessing to us all.” 

** Very well, ma’am,” said the self elected nuncio, 
composediy. “I will take your estimate at one thou. 
sand, and Edward’s at two, and trust I may be able to 
succeed for both.’’ 

“*If you do,” cried Mrs. Roberts, lifting up her 
hands and eyes, ‘*I shall be ready to declare that you 
are the most wonderful creature that ever lived. 
Away with you, Agatha! We shall neither of us be 
able to breathe, I think, till you come back again !” 

“But, Agatha! Agatha!” cried Maria, raising her 
head from the chair, “do you hope to manage so as 
for us to go to the ball to-night ?” 

‘*If I succeed at all, Maria, you may go where you 
will, not only to-night, but for a pretty tolerably long 
number of nights afterwards. I do not intend to do 
the thing by halves, I promise you.” 

Having said this, the young lady walked with a 
stately and assured step towards the door, but was 
stopped on the threshold by her mother’s calling to 
her. 

“Stay one moment, Agatha,” she said. “ Remem- 
ber, my dear, that your poor papa thinks that Edward 
and Bertha are run off together, for I told him so. 
You will have to begin by setting him right about 
that.” 

“ Very well, ma’am,” again responded Miss Agatha, 
“that will be but a trifle among all the rest of it,” and 
having so said with rather a sardonic sort of smile, she 
bowed her head and left the room. 


Miss Agatha, as she expected, found her father 
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dozing in happy ignorance of the important crisis at 
which the affairs of his family had arrived. And also, 
gs she expected, he looked at her with aa air of very 
great astonishment when, having roused him from his 
slumbers, she informed him that she had something 
important to communicate to him. 

“ Yoa, my dear?” he replied, with a very kind pa- 
ternal smile. ‘ Then I guess it must be something 
very agreeable, Agatha. For of late I have never had 
any thing important said to me, that was not disagree- 
able, but it was always your poor dear mother that 
But now I hope the good news is really 
beginning, for even she told me something this morn- 
ing that I was by no means sorry to hear about your 
brother Edward. And now as I take it, Agatha, you 
are come to tell me something either about Maria or 
yourself—which is it, my dear ?” 

“ The news I have to tell you, sir, is of a very differ- 
ent kind,” replied Agatha, solemnly ; “ and is, I am 
sorry to say, of a nature as far as possible from being 
agreeable, In the first place, sir, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that I should confess to you that I am con- 
vinced we have all been mistaken in supposing my 
poor mother was a good manager. I have now dis- 
covered facts which convince me of the contrary, and 
it is this which has determined me to come to you in 
order to explain fully the situation of your affairs, of 
which Iam quite convinced you are almost entirely 
ignorant.” 

“ Bless my soul, my dear child, you don’t say so?” 
said the old gentleman, looking rather better pleased 
and rather less astonished than might have been ex- 
pected. ‘* Well, to be sure! who would have thought 
it! And yet, Agatha, I won’t deny, my dear, that [ 
have sometimes had a little misgiving about her being 
so very clever as to money matters, as she always said 
she was. However, Agatha, if she deceived herself in 
this, it was only a mistake, you know, and not her 
fault. Poor dear Sarah! only to think of my notions 
proving right after all! But at any rate, my dear, it 
is a comfort that your brother has made such a great 
match. It is a blessing that he is provided for, be- 
cause I can do the more for you and Maria.” 

“There again, sir, my mother has made some most 
extraordinary blunder. Edward is now in the house, 
having come back from his ridiculous expedition with 
the news that Miss Harrington had run away from 
him with a priest.” 

“This is the worst news of all,” said the poor old 
man, looking a good deal more rational and a good 
deal more miserable than when the conversation be- 
gan. ‘* We have then lost Miss Harrington as a 
boarde*, and Edward has not got her as a wife ?”’ 

“Exactly so,” replied Agatha. ‘ And now, sir, do 
you think you are sufficiently composed to hear and 
understand the statement I am come to make of the 
real condition of your family affairs ?” 

By composed, Agatha probably meant sober, and 
she immediately perceived that when her father quietly 
answered yes, he spoke the truth. 

The species of imbecility into which he bad been 
for some time sinking, had a considerable mixture of 
wilfulness in it. He had found bimself so miserable, 
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poor man, in watching the waning state of his affairs, 
that he sought relief in ceasing to watch them any 
longer, and his brandy and water system was, to a 
great degree, a matter of calculation. He did not wish 
to lose his senses every day from intoxication, but he 
did wish to become indifferent and forgetful. The 
tete-a-tete interviews with his wife, which invariably 
ended by his being obliged to draw for more money, 
had long become the bane of his existence, and he now 
felt the interference of his daughter as a relief, and if it 
was necessary that he should hear of more troubles, he 
greatly preferred listening to them from a new quar- 
ter. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the readiness with 
which he seemed disposed to listen to her, Agatha 
related to him the whole of her brother’s adventures, 
both respecting his unfortunate attempt at elopement, 
his heavy losses at the gaming-table, and his numerous 
debts to tradesmen. 

She then went on to state, without any attempt at 
disguise or mitigation, the condition of the family 
credit, and concluded by asking him whether he did 
not think that the best thing he could do under the 
circumstances would be to redeem the whole family 
from utter disgrace by at once liquidating all claims 
upon them. This done, she said, he might save them 
all from future risk of similar embarrassment by letting 
her take the management of every thing relating to 
money. 

“'T'ry this scheme, my dear father,” she said in con- 
clusion, “and you will find that you are not ruined 
yet.” 

There was something so new in being thus talked 
to by his daughter, who had never before addressed so 
many words to him on any subject, that he listened to 
her with the deepest attention, and when she had con- 
cluded he got up, kissed her on the forehead, told her 
that he was very much obliged to her, and that he 
should take into consideration every word sbe had 
said. 

This general assurance, however, was not enough 
to satisfy the anxious mind of Miss Agatha, and she 
confessed that she was determined not to leave him till 
he had told her whether it was his intention that all 
his family should be disgraced or not. 

“Agatha,” replied the old gentleman, with more 
firmness of voice and manner than she expected from 
him, “it is decidedly my intention that they should 
not.” 

This was enough. His daugnter took a most a(ffec- 
tionate leave of him, begged him to go to bed and 
compose himself, and promised that a list of all their 
debts should be furnished to him through the course of 
the following day. 

She then returned very triumphantly to the anxious 
party she had left in the drawing-room, when it was 
quickly decided that the ladies should immediately 
dress for the ball. Mr. Edward, however, declined 
accempanying them, confessing that he should have 
more pleasure in meeting his particular friends after 
his accounts with them were settled than before, 
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of my narrative from the terror of losing what they 
considered as a very important ball, I may with a 
safe conscience bestow a few moments upon poor little 
Bertha Harrington, who, though by no means a prodi- 
gy of youthful wisdom, was not without some sterling 
good qualities. 

It is not necessary to relate all the particulars of her 
escape with the worthy cure, at full length, and in 
truth I have no space left for it. It must suffice to say 
that under his protectiom she not only reached the 
convent of the Santa Consolazione in safety, but was 
fortunate enough immediately to obtain a hearing from 
Father Maurice, who undertook to take charge of her 
till he could place her under the protection of the rela- 
tion she had named. 

A mild-looking old man was commissioned to supply 
all her wants. 

When the venerable Father Maurice came to her on 
the following morning, desiring to know in what man- 
ner he could serve her, Bertha certainly startled him a 
little by giving him to understand that all she wished 
or wanted was to be conveyed immediately to the most 
fashionable hotel in Rome, for the purpose of putting 
herself under the protection of a gentleman who was 
her cousin. 

During the interval of a few moments the good 
priest sat with his eyes fixed on the floor, and his chin 
supported in his hand, pondering on what it would be 
most righteous to do under the circumstances; and, 
fortunately for Bertha, he decided upon letting her 
have her way. 

As to pausing to describe the feelings of Vincent as 
he saw her ushered into the sitting-room which he 
occupied with his young pupil (who was, however, 
fortunately absent,) it is quite out of the question. 
Had I some fifty pages left at my command I might 
succeed perhaps in giving some faint idea of the inter- 
view which followed ; but as it is, I can only say that 
Father Maurice, having been dismissed with grateful 
thanks by both, and such a donation for the use of the 
poor as convinced him that they must be very excel- 
lent young people, these strangely situated and hither- 
to unacknowledged lovers, came to an explanation 
which made them rather happier than they seemed to 
think they ought to be under such very embarrassing 
circumstances. 

Vincent in truth felt that the delicate forbearance 
which had hitherto prevented the avowal of his affec- 
tion, had already plunged the object of it into dangers 
and difficulties from which he might have saved her, 
and with such a conviction on his mind it was not 
very likely he should persevere in a line of conduct 
which was still likely to prove as dangerous as it was 
painful. In short, before their interview ended by 
Bertha being put in the quietest room that could be 
found for her use, it was decided between them that 
by far the most discreet and in every way the most 
proper thing they could do would be to adopt the 
scheme attempted by Mr. Edward Roberts. In plain 
English, to run away together to Naples, which Vin- 
cent believed to be the nearest place at which they 
could be married. And I, too, am clearly of opinion 
that it was by far the best thing they could do. 
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Nor had they ever cause to doubt the wisdom of (hp 
measure. Their journey to Castle Harrington afie, 
their marriage was as rapid as it could be withou 
inconvenience, and Bertha was gladly welcomed home 
by her father. 

He received Vincent too as he deserved to be re. 
ceived, which is equivalent to saying that he could not 
be received better ; and as the baronet never marriod 
again, he grew more firmly attached with every pass. 
ing year to the man who not only made his daughler 
the happiest woman in the world, but who, in succeed. 
ing to his title and estates, transmitted them to his 
almost worshipped grandson. 


CONCLUSION. 


It was very evident to Mrs. Roberts that whatever 
might have been the nature of the conversation be- 
tween her husband and their eldest daughter, the 
former had been apparently made a new being by it. 

The accounts of every kind, including those of his 
dashing son, were furnished him according to the 
promise of Agatha, and greatly to the delight, and not 
a little to the surprise of Mrs. Roberts and her offspring, 
the old gentleman drew, and himself negotiated, a draft 
upon his London bankers which exceeded by exactly 
two hundred pounds the whole amount, exclusive, 
however, of the young gentleman’s debts of honor. 

With his own hand he paid every bill, and into his 
own pocket-book he put every receipt, and then he 
gave notice that he wished to say a few words to all 
his family together. 

These words were really very few, considering the 
importance of them, and they were to this effect. 

In the first place he addressed his son, and told him 
with a sort of quiet steadfastness that carried convic- 
tion with it, that he never would pay a single shilling 
towards liquidating his-debts of honor. 

The young man’s only remonstrance was uttered 
in these words, “ Then, sir, neither I nor any 
of my family can ever show ourselves in society 
again.” 

To which his father replied, “So much the better, 
Edward. However, as far as the society of Rome is 
concerned, it matters very little, one way or the other, 
for I do not purpose remaining here more than four- 
and-twenty hours longer. God forgive me for all the 
weakness I have shown! I will do the best I can now 
to remedy the mischief. I have eaten into my little 
fortune to the amount of four thousand five hundred 
pounds; and that is not the worst of ‘it. My late 
partner tells me in his last letter that my repeated 
drafts upon the capital left in the business, and fur 
which they etipulated to give me four per cent. inter- 
est, have led them to think that it will be better to pay 
off the loan, so that for the future I shall only get about 
three per cent. interest in the funds. My income 
therefore will be but a small one, but such as it is, it 
will for the future be spent in England.” 

Had Mr. Roberts said that he “hoped” it would 
be spent in England, or that he should “ wish it might 
be spent in England,” or had he used any phrase 
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whatever which left an opening for an if, he would 
probably have failed in his purposes altogether, for he 
would have been assailed on all sides with such tor- 
rents of arguments to prove that he was wrong, as 
must in all probability have overwhelmed him ; but his 
absolute style of pronouncing the words ‘‘ it will,” 
settled the business at once, and before eight-and-forty 
hours had passed over their heads from the time that 
Miss Agatha undertook the affair, the Roberts family 
were packed into a Veterit.o carriage as snugly and as 
helplessly as so many cats in a busket, and pursuing 
the road to Civita Vecchia, from whence they imme- 
diately proceeded by water to Marseilles, and so on 
through France to England. 

It was not without a strong exertion of firmness and 
resolution that poor Mr. Roberts achieved all this. 
His brandy-and-water was given up, and all his former 
habits of deference for his clever wife entirely broken 
through, so that by the time he had settled his family 
ina small lodging in London he fell sick, and very 
soon after his indignant wife thought he was ill enough 
to justify her sending for a doctor, he died. 

This event, however, did not find him wholly un- 
prepared. He had prayed very earnestly to be for- 
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given for the weakness which had occasioned so much 
mischief, and he had made his will. 

Almost immediately after his death, Mr. Edward 
“took his proportion like the prodigal son,” and set 
off, in the hope of increasing it, to the Uuited States 
of America. 

And now any one who may think it worth their 
while to ascertain the subsequent adventures of the 
ladies of the family, will be sure to hear of them either 
at Cheltenham, Brighton, or Leamington, as they 
constantly move about from one to the other of these 
gay resorts, amusing every one whom they can get to 
listen to them with the brilliant history of the delight- 
ful year they spent abroad. Their three little incomes 
joined together, enable them (to use their own phrase) 
“to keep up an appearance,” but unfortunately nei- 
ther of the young ladies seems likely to marry, and as 
the necessity of fine dresses, in all the various branches 
of the Roberts’ family, increases with increasing years, 
they all find themelves occasionally obliged to take up 
a little principal money, and hitherto the great facility 
which attends the disposing of funded property in Eng- 
land has prevented their ever having been arrested for 
debt. 
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THE BALMY SUMMER AIR. 


BY MRS. §S. 


The balmy summer air again is out upon the hill, 

Freighted with merry music-tones from many a chiming 
rill, 

Whose glittering treasures dance along, to fertilize the 
plain, 

‘Till their never ceasing carols join the anthem of the main. 


Sweet buds are opening in the paths through which [ used 
to stray, 

The beech its silken tassels casts along the woodland way, 

And spirit voices call me forth to the dim and shadowy 
dell, 

Where minstrel bands invisible weave the harmonic spell. 


Alas for me the blushing flowers unfold their leaves in vain, 
Their treasur’d sweetness cannot soothe the burning thrill 
of pain, 
It cannot still the fever’d pulse, or cool the throbbing brow, 
Or bid again, in healthful calm, life’s purple current flow. 
> 


I cannot wander now to list the wildwood minstrelsies, 

As through the swaying boughs I view the calm and glorious 
skies, 

Or watch tbe checkered shadows glide along the dancing 
stream, 

Whose murmurs soothe the pensive mind, like harp-tunes in 
a dream. 


The weary hours lag slowly on from morn to dewy night, 

Then how the mourning spirit waits, and watches for the 
light, 

O many a bitter dreg I've quaff’d from sorrows’ darkling 
wave, 

Alas! my very soul is sick; it pineth for the grave. 


That calm retreat, where bleeding hearts obtain the long- 
sought rest, 

Where the wicked cease from troub'ing, and the weary ones 
are blest, 
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Where wrong, nor woe, nor bitterness, can chill the kindly 
soul, 
Or fling the noble spirit back from true ambition’s goal. 


3ut though in sorrow and in gloom affliction’s maze I tread. 

I know the everlasting arms are underneath my head; 

And when my spirit wanders down the dark mysterious 
way, 

The rod and staff of Zion’s King shall be my strength and 
stay. 


And when the Jordan wave is pass‘d that keeps us from our 
home, 

How gladly through the realms of light shall the freed spirit 
roam ; 

Cull the ambrosial flowers that bloom beside the crystal 
flood, 

The living stream that issues from beneath the throne of 
God. 


There frost or mildew cannot mar the ever-vernal scene, 

But stainless amaranths forever smile in summer's radiant 
sheen, 

There souls that droop'd on earth, redeem’d from ignorance 
and sin, 

In love's unclouded beams shall drink eternal glories in. 


No more shall error’s misty veil the enfranchised spirit 
shroud, 

Through boundless climes of light it soars, above or storm 
or cloud; 

New scenes of knowledge e’er incite the wondering soul! to 
raise 

To the eternal Fount of truth loud songs of endless praise. 

When we have gain’d those starry shores, shall we remem- 
ber ought 

Of all the bitterness and grief, with which our lives were 
franght ? 

Oh no; the hand of love shall wipe each bitter tear away, 

And crown the twilight hours of time with an eternal da’. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 


The following well-written and sensible article we 
copy from the Quarterly Review. It takes a plain 
common-sense view of the subject, on which it treats, 
and indulges in neither vituperation or extravagance. 
For the more thoughtful of the readers of the Garland, 
it contains food for the mind, and forms an excellent 
variety among the articles of a lighter nature. 


With reference to the moreordinary phenomena of 
magnetism, we believe that no one who ever tried 
the experiment, (and it is one within the reach of 
all,) can doubt that sleep may be produced by 
various mechanical means, such as passes, making 
the patient fix his eyes immovably upon the eyes 
or fingers of the magnetizer, or upon some object, 
&c. That this sleep may become so profound as 
to be unnatural, resembling coma, we think few 
will discredit, after perusing the evidence which is 
on record with regard to this point. All the 
writers on animal magnetism, Passavant, Dupotet, 
Teste, Elliotson, Townshend, Sigmond, Gauthier, 
and others, concur in their testimony as to the in- 
sensibility to pain, sounds, light, and various stimu- 
lants, evinced by individuals in the mesmeric state ; 
and, however credulous some of them may appear 
to be with regard to the other phenomena, as men 
of known respectability and veracity, they can 
hardly be doubted in regard to one in which they 
could not be deceived—namely that their patients 
suffered themselves to be pinched, pricked with 
needles, burnt with tapers, exposed to bright and 
dazzling lights, to the vapor of powerful stimulants, 
and to the loudest noises, without evincing the 
least consciousness or sensibility, or the recollection 
of them on awaking. We have ourselves seen 
similar cases, and believe the fact. It is further 
authenticated by the cases in which severe surgical 
operations have been performed upon sensitive and 
delicate individuals, without the least indications 
of suffering, or even consciousness. Numerous 
instances have occurred of the drawing of teeth, 
and the performance of other minor surgical opera- 
tions, without the consciousness of the patients. 

Could our own testimony add to the force of that 
to which we have referred, and to the evidence 
which must have been brought within the observa- 
tion of almost all our readers, we might add, that 
long before animal magnetism had excited any 
general interest in this country, or was at all 
known beyond literary and scientific circles, we 
had repeatedly put individuals into a deep sleep, by 
passes and other means, who were totally ignorant 
of our wishes or intentions. We have often seen 
ignorant girls sitting ona bench, and waiting for 
admission into a public charity, as innocent of any 
knowledge of mesmerism as of Newton’s Principia, 
who evinced the liveliest curiosity, amazement, or 
terror, on being walked up to, and subjected un- 
ceremoniously, and without the slightest hint of 
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DREAMING, &c. 


our object, to the customary passes,and yet in spite 
of their laughter, wonder, or fear, they suddenly 
lapsed into a state of profound sleep, or apparent 
insensibility. 

Believing that this state of insensibility can be 
produced by passes, and other means, we are not, 
however, prepared to admit that it is caused by any 
peculiar influence, magnetic or electric, passing 
from the body of the magnetizer into that of the 
magnetized. In the absence of all direct evidence 
of any such agent, we think that the fact of this 
state being capable of self-production, by fixing the 
eye spontaneously on any familiar object, as a pen- 
cil-case, a stick tied to the forehead, &c., as proved 
by Mr. Braid, of Manchester, demonstrates that no 
such agency is required. It is now well known, 
and generally acknowledged, even by animal mag- 
netizers themselves, that an individual who is 
‘susceptible,” may magnetize himself by a volun- 
tary effort, by looking fixedly at some object for a 
few moments. Such instances we have ourselves 
seen, where the individual was entirely trust- 
worthy. The hypothesis of a magnetic influence 
is, of course, altogether out of the question in such 
cases. Among the experiments made by professed 
adepts in the art, there are, indeed, many in which 
the patients have been said to have been magncet- 
ized through doors and walls, and even at a con- 
siderable distance, by an exercise of the will of the 
magnetizer; but after a careful review of all the 
facts of this kind we have been able to meet with, 
we have found none where it was not probable that 
the patient was aware at the time that the experi- 
ment was being tried, and that the usual effects 
were expected. We know of several, on the other 
hand, where, when proper precautions were taken 
to prevent all such sympathetic collusion of the 
parties, the experiment entirely failed. The con- 
viction forced upon our minds by all that we have 
seen and heard, is, that sleep, varying in degree 
from the lightest slumber to the deepest insensi- 
bility, may be produced, not by a mysterious and 
subtle agent, but by various mechanical means, 
operating differently upon different individuals, and 
according to laws not yet fully investigated. ‘The 
induction of natural sleep by artificial means is fa- 
miliar in the hundred little contrivances by which 
it is daily wooed by the sleepless, or gently and 
unconsciously steals over the wakeful and wearied 
invalid, under the influence of monotonous move- 
ments and sounds. A few curious facts, showing 
that some of the lower animals may be thrown into 
a state of apparent insensibility by swinging them 
round, are well known, and are, perhaps, to be re- 
ferred to the same category as the facts of animal 
magnetism. But the phenomena of certain dis- 
eases afford the best illustration of a similar state to 
that which we have described as the magnetic 
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sleep. The same insensibility to pain, the same 
unconsciousness of all stimuli, the same rigidity of 
the limbs, as are seen in this state, have been fre- 
quently witness@d in females affected with hysteria, 
catalepsy, and other nervous disorders. While 
under the influence of such diseases, patients have 
been subjected to every variety of active medical 
treatment, without the least indication of suffering, 
or remembrance of the fact. 

But perhaps natural somnambulism, or sleep- 
waking, affords the most perfect analogue to the 
higher states of mesmerism produced by the mag- 
netizer, This is admitted by them in as far as 
regards the third state or degree, which they con- 
sider identical with natural sleep-waking; but we 
think a careful consideration of the more remarka- 
ble cases of somnambulism and of the phenomena 
of dreaming will afford a key to the mysteries of 
clairvoyance and universal lucidity, as well as 
phreno-mesmerism, all of which, in as far as they 
are true, and that is not far, are, we believe, expli- 
cable on natural and known laws. 

The slighter degrees of somnambulism must 
have come within the personal observation of every 
one. Such are the cases where individuals will 
answer questions in their sleep—or rise from bed 
and walk about the room, or go from one apartment 
to another, and perform various little acts, and 
return to bed without waking, and generally with- 
out any remembrance subsequently of having been 
disturbed. Such cases are most frequently met 
with among children or young people, and these, it 
may be remarked, are the most susceptible and the 
most favorite subjects for the experiments of the 
public lecturers on mesmerism. Did our limits 
permit, we would cite at length cases which would 
afford illustration of the following facts—of persons 
in their dreams remembering circumstances which 
they had long forgotten, and entirely failed to re- 
call when awake; of others whose dreams could 
be suggested by whispers, or who could be made 
during sleep to act under the influence of suggested 
and imaginary scenes; of individuals rising and 
walking abroad, riding on horseback, or climbing 
inaccessible and dangerous eminences, and per- 
forming feats at which they trembled when awake ; 
and, lastly, of some who performed such acts as 
copying music, composing and writing poetry and 
sermons, &c., who in some instances appeared to 
use their eyes, in others to acccomplish their end 
apparently by the aid of memory alone. 

Of the first kind of cases, those connected with 
dreaming, one of the most remarkable is one related 
by Sir W. Scott, of a gentleman of property who 
was on the eve of losing a law-suit in consequence 
of the loss of an important document which he 
believed his father had at one time procured. 
After every conceivable place had been searched, 
and when on the eve of compromising the suit, he 
dreamt that his father appeared to him and told him 
where the document in question was to be found, 
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and where, to his great surprise, he obtained it in 
time to gain the cause which he was on the verge 
of losing. Many similar cases are related by Dr. 
Abercrombie, of individuals remembering in dreams, 
while under the influence of anxiety regarding the 
subject of them, where important papers, referring 
to long-forgotten events, had been placed. Nay, 
several facts of this kind would appear to prove 
that not only may events, which had been long for- 
gotten, be remembered in dreams, but that events, 
which at the time of their occurrence had passed 
unheeded, and never subsequently been objects of 
memory at all, may become at a future time the 
subjects of dreaming. The following fact is of this 
kind :— 

“ Durifg a late investigation in the north of Scot- 
land, respecting an atrocious murder committed on 
a peddlar, a man came forward voluntarily and de- 
clared that he had had a dream, in which there 
was represented to him a house, and a voice direct- 
ed him to a spot near the house, in which there was 
buried the pack, or box for small articles of mer- 
chandise, of the murdered person. On search 
being made the pack was found, not precisely at 
the spot which he had mentioned, but very near it. 
The first impression on the minds of the public au- 
thorities was that he was either the murderer, or 
an accomplice in the crime. But the individual 
accused was soon after clearly convicted; before 
his execution he fully confessed his crime, and, in 
the strongest manner, excu!pated the dreamer from 
any participation in, or knowledge of the murder. 
The only fact that could be discovered, calculated 
to throw any light on the occurrence, was, that 
immediately after the murder, the dreamer and the 
murderer had been together, in a state of almost 
constant intoxication for several days; and it is 
supposed that the latter might have allowed state- 
ments to escape from him which had been recalled 
to the other in his dream, though he had no remem- 
brance of them in his sober hours.” 

We have also referred to cases in which any 
kind of dream can be produced by whispering into 
the ear of the person asleep. One of the most 
curious instances of this kind is one related by Dr. 
Gregory, of an officer whose companions were in 
the habit of amusing themselves by taking advan- 
tage of this peculiarity, which he possessed in a 
singular degree. At one time, they conducted him 
through the whole progress of a quarrel, which 
ended in a duel, and when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, they put a pistol in his hand, which 
he fired, and was awakened by the report. On 
another occasion, they made him believe he had 
fallen overboard, and induced him to imitate all the 
motions of swimming, and ultimately to dive so as 
to escape from a shark which they said was pursu- 
ing him. He instantly dived, and awoke from the 
bruises which he sustained by throwing himself on 
the cabin floor. Similar cases are recorded by 
Smellie and others. 
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I|lustrations of the first kind of cases of somnam- 
bulism to which we have referred, are sufficiently 
familiar to all; but of the second kind a few exam- 
ples, briefly referred to, will be found to bear im- 
mediately upon the exposition of our present 
subject. Dr. Gregory relates that thoughts and 
even expressions occurred to him in dreams which 
he used in his lectures and writings. Dr. Franklin 
stated that the bearings of political events, which 
puzzled him when awake, often were resolved in 
his dreams. Condorcet often solved obscure calcu- 
lations in his sleep. Many instances are on record 
of individuals composing pieces of music and poetry 
in their dreams, which they afterwards remembered 
on awaking. A distinguished Scottish lawyer on 
one occasion, after studying a difficult case-for some 
days with great anxiety and attention, rose during 
the night-time, and wrote a long paper which he 
locked in his desk and returned to his bed. On 
ihe following morning he told his wife that he 
dreamt he had delivered a clear and luminous 
opinion on the case with which he had been so 
much perplexed; and that he would give any thing 
to recover the train of thought which had passed 
before him in his dream. On being directed to his 
writing-desk, the opinion was found fully, clearly, 
and correctly written out.* 

In many well authenticated cases of somnambu- 
lism the persons appear to have enjoyed the exer- 
cise of certain faculties in a very exalted degree, 
and to have displayed a degree of intelligence and 
memory, in regard to the subjects which engaged 
them, of which they appeared quite incapable while 
awake. The following will serve as an illustration 
of such cases, and will be found, we think, to throw 
some light upon the feats of some clairvoyantes. 


“A girl, aged seven years, an-orphan of the low- 
est rank, residing in the house of a farmer, by 
whom she was employed in tending cattle, was 
accustomed to sleep in an apartment separated by 
a very thin partition from one which was frequent- 
ly occupied by an itinerant fiddler. This person 
was a musician of very considerable skill, and often 
spent a part of the night in performing pieces of a 
refined description, but his performance was not 
taken notice of by the child except as a disagreea- 
ble noise. After a residence of six months in this 
family, she fell into bad health, and was removed 
to the house of a benevolent lady, where, on her 
recovery, after a protracted illness, she was em- 
ployed as a servant. Some years after she came 
to reside with this lady, the most beautiful music 
was often heard in the house during the night, 
which excited no small interest and wonder in the 
family; and many a waking hour was spent in 
endeavors to discover the invisible minstrel. At 
length, the sound was traced to the sleeping-room 
of the girl, who was found fast asleep, but uttering 
from her lips a sound exactly resembling the sweet- 





* Dr. Abercrombie. 
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est tones of a small violin. On further observation 
it was found that, after being about two hours in 
bed, she became restless, and began to mutter to 
herself.. She then uttered sounds Precisely resem- 
bling the tuning of a violin, and at length, after some 
prelude, dashed off into elaborate pieces of music, 
which she performed in a clear and accurate man- 
ner, and with a sound exactly resembling the most 
delicate modulations of that instrument. During 
the performance she sometimes stopped, made the 
sound of retuning her instrument, and then began 
exactly where she had stepped in the most correct 
manner. ‘These paroxysms occurred at irregular 
intervals, varying from one to fourteen, or even 
twenty nights; and they were generally followed 
by a degree of fever and pains over various parts of 
her body. 

“ After a year or two, her music was not con- 
fined to the imitation of the violin, but was often 
exchanged for that of a piano of a very old descrip- 
tion, which she was accustomed to hear in the 
house where she now lived; and she then also 
began to sing, imitating exactly the voices of 
several ladies of the family. {In another year from 
this time, she began to talk a great deal in her 
sleep, in which she seemed to fancy herself in- 
structing a younger companion. She often de- 
scanted with the utmost fluency and correctness 
on a variety of topics, both political and religious, 
the news of the day, the historical parts of Scrip- 
ture, public characters, and particularly the char- 
acters of members of the family, and their visitors. 
In these discussions she showed the most wonder- 
ful discrimination, often combined with sarcasm, 
and astonishing powers of mimicry. Her language 
through the whole was fluent and correct, and her 
illustrations often forcible and even eloquent. She 
was fond of illustrating her subject by what she 
called a fable, and in these her imagery was both 
appropriate and elegant. She was by no means, 
says my informer, limited in her range—Buona- 
parte, Wellington, Blucher, and all the kings of 
the earth, figured among the phantasmagoria of ler 
brain; and all were animadverted upon with such 
freedom from restraint as often made me think 
poor Nancy had been transplanted into Madame 
Genlis’ palace of truth. The justice and truth of 
her remarks on all subjects excited the utmost 
astonishment in those who were acquainted with 
her limited means of acquiring information. She 
had been known to conjugate correctly Latin verbs, 
which she had probably heard in the school-room 
of the family; and she was once heard to speak 
several sentences very correctly in French, at tle 
same time stating that she heard them from a for- 
eign gentleman, whom she had met accidentally in 
a shop. Being questioned on this subject when 
awake, she remembered having seen the gentle- 
man, but could not repeat a word of what he sid. 
During her parexysms it was almost impossible to 
awake her, and when her eyelids were raised, and 
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a candle brought near the eye, the pupil seemed 
insensible to the light. For several years she was, 
during the paroxysms, entirely unconscious of the 
presence of othér persons ; but about the age of six- 
teen she began to observe those who were in the 
apartment, and she could tell correctly their num- 
bers, though the utmost care was taken to have the 
room darkened. She now also became capable of 
answering questions that were put to her, and of 
noticing remarks made in her presence; and with 
regard to both she showed astonishing acuteness. 
Her observations, indeed, were often of such a na- 
ture, and corresponded so accurately with charac- 
ters and events, that, by the country people, she was 
believed to be endowed with supernatural powers.” 

This girl, during her waking hours, was dull, 
stupid, awkward, slow to learn, without any taste 
for music, and less intelligent than any of her fel- 
low-servants. 

In the preceding, as in most other cases of som- 
nambulism, the individual had no recollection, when 
awake, of what had happened. When persons, 
however, are in a subsequent fit of somnambulism, 
they recollect the events of the previous one. In 
all cases, some of the faculties not usually in exer- 
cise in ordinary sleep, appear to enjoy an unusual 
and exalted activity, while others seem more than 
usually torpid and insensible to external agencies. 

With such facts as these before us, let us return 
to the phenomena of animal magnetism, and survey 
them; and we think, that much of our wonder at 
what is credible will cease ; and what is incredible 
will receive an easy solution. What are the facts 
regarding mesmerism which the experience of the 
last few years in this and other countries appears to 
substantiate? First, that in a great majority of 
cases, the usual passes, and other means employed 
by the experimenters, fail to produce any effect at 
all; the subjects are then declared not to be sus- 
ceptible. Second, that in a large proportion of 
those who are affected, nothing but a light slumber 
or natural sleep is produced. Third, that in a few, 
this sleep becomes so profound as to render the 
subject of it insensible, or nearly so, to pain. And 
fourthly, that in a very small number only, and 
those chiefly young persons, or females, this sleep 
is of that unnatural kind which permits of the pa- 
tient conversing, receiving ideas from others, and 
displaying certain sleep-waking phenomena. We 
have already admitted that the facts first referred 
to here are substantiated by evidence, and may be 
verified by experiment; and that the insensibility 
occasionally produced in such cases is probably 
identical with that condition which it so much 
resembles, not unfrequently observed in hysterical 
affections. Let us now compare the sleep-waking 
phenomena with those of dreaming and of natural 
somnambulism, remembering that they are most 
generally produced in those persons who are usual- 
ly most liable to the latter affections, or to those 
peculiar hysterical states allied to them. 
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In the state produced by the magnetizer, some 
of the faculties are, probably, as in somnambulism, 
ina dormant state; while others, which may be 
excited by the questions of the operator, are per- 
haps exercised with unwonted energy—an energy 
due, in some measure, to the state of abstraction 
enjoyed by the individual, and his removal from 
the disturbing influence of external objects and 
ordinary trains of thought. Let us further suppose, 
that, as in ordinary dreaming, the objects of con- 
ception are mistaken for realities, so here they may 
be believed to have a real existence; and we may 
thus understand how individuals may be induced 
to describe objects suggested to their imagination 
as objecis of perception, without any intention, it 
may be, of deceiving. We would refer to another 
fact, well known to medical men—namely, the 
occurrence, particularly in hysterical females, of a 
morbid desire to excite wonder and obtain sympa- 
thy, which shows itself by habitual acts of decep- 
tion in persons otherwise free from any such vice. 
In the unnatural state produced by magnetism, the 
somnambule may be affected by such a tendency, 
and may gratify her own ambition and the curiosity 
of her interrogators by answering with her best 
ingenuity the questions put to her. Ofall this, it 
may happen, in conformity with the known phe- 
nomena of natural somnambulism, she has no recol- 
lection when awakened. 

An illustration of the truth of these principles 
occurs to us, with which we became acquainted. 
In a village in Scotland, peopled by an intelligent 
and reading class of manufacturers, the subject of 
mesmerism became one of general interest. The 
operatives repeated among themselves the experi- 
ments which they had witnessed at public lectures, 
and, to their astonishment, verified, as they be- 
lieved, all the facts of phreno-mesmerism and clair- 
voyance. ‘T'wo of them, more ambitious than their 
fellows, gave public lectures and experiments. 
Encouraged by their success they took some of 
their most susceptible and successful somnambules 
to a neighboring city, and there announced a public 
display of the art, offering to discover and prescribe 
for the internal diseases of all and sundry. A few 
of the medical men of the place requested a private 
seance, to which they might bring several patients 
whose internal diseases, or former injuries they 
were fully acquainted with, and thus subject the 
matter to a fair ordeal. The lecturers, strong in 
their own honest convictions, at once agreed. ‘The 
result was, that, in every case of disease, the som- 
nambules entirely failed to detect the ailment. 
They carried their hands in vain over the bodies of 
the patients; and at last the medical men, accord- 
ing to a preconcerted plan, whispered to each 
other, ‘she does not see such a bone has been 
broken,’ or such cn organ diseased. ‘The loud 
whispers were gladly caught by the acute ears of 
the unsuspecting clairvoyantes, who immediately 
declared the existence of the whispered disease or 
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injury—affections which existed only in their own 
fancies, thus misinformed and misled. In fine, so 

completely were the poor somnambules exposed, 

that the lecturers themselves, with honest indigna- 

tion, denounced them as deceivers, threw up their 

science and projected lectures in disgust, and re- 

turned to their homes, leaving their disgraced com- 

panions to follow as they could. The poor girls, 

when awake, were as innocent to all appearance of 
intentional deceit as the lecturers, ‘They had done 

nothing which they remembcred of, or were re- 

sponsible for; they had been the unconscious sub- 

jects of experiments, in which they only obeyed 

the ordinary laws of their economy. 

The phreno-mesmeric phenomena, so frequently 
exhibited in public, have an easy exposition on the 
principles we have unfolded. Let it only be re- 
membered, that in certain states of the mind, as in 
dreaming and somnambulism, the memory is won- 
derfully active; that the individual is under the 
influence of suggested conceptions, and remembered 
scenes, and the whole phenomena are expiuained. 
If it should be objected that, in many cases, all the 
phenomena of phreno-mesmerism have been devel- 
oped in persons who could have known nothing of 
phrenology, or of such public exhibitions, our an- 
swer is, that a general knowledge of these subjects 
is much more extensive than it is believed to be; 
and that a full explanation of the apparent discre- 
pancy between the magnetic knowledge and the 
ordinary knowledge of the somnambule is afforded 
by such cases as those which we have referred to, 
in which ignorant persons have displayed a famili- 
arity with Greek and Latin, geography, astronomy, 
and music, when asleep, of which they were totally 
ignorant when awake, and of which their apparent 
knowledge could be referred to an exalted state of 
the memory, which enabled thein to remember 
what had formerly incidentally passed within their 
hearing. ‘That this is the true explanation of such 
cases, we have repeatedly satisfied ourselves. 
Theywere begun among phrenologists, and propa- 
gated by an hysterical sympathy. In all cases 
which we have seen, the ‘demonstrations’ were 
exactly limited by the individual’s knowledge of 
phrenology. In cases where the names of organs 
unknown to the somnambule were whispered in 
his hearing before the supposed seat of them was 
touched, the demonstrations were such as indicated 
that the person put his own interpretation upon the 
function of the phrenological faculty, and one, at 
times, very different from the real one. ‘Thus, 
when adhesiveness in one case was named and 
touched, the subject of the experiment made a 
point of adhering with singular pertinacity to a 
statement which he had just before made, believing 
that to be the proper function of this so-called fac- 
ulty. In such cases, too, we have observed that 
the person could be so misled by whispering the 
names of the organs about to be excited, that it was 
a matter of perfect indifference what part of the 
head was touched. He fought with the finger on 
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veneration, prayed when it was placed on destruc. 
tiveness, and sang under pressure upon benevolence. 
In the same manner the cataleptic symptoms were 
regulated by the expectations or preconceived im- 
pressions. Whena limb was known to be operated 
upon, it became rigid; when the attention was 
absorbed by other ideas no passes sufficed to aflect 
it. 

The exalted state of the memory to which we 
have referred, and of the occurrence of which, in 
natural dreams and somnambulism, we have given 
several curious illustrations, will explain many of 
the singular coincidences remarked between the 
statements of clairvoyantes and the facts theim- 
selves. Some previous knowledge, long forgotten, 
and entirely latent, becomes available in the mag- 
netic state; but we fail to trace the connexion from 
our ignorance of previous facts, or because tlic 
somnambulist has no recollection when awake 
either of the previous facts themselves, or of what 
took place during the magnetic sleep. 

It is on these principles, perhaps, that we must, 
in the present state of our knowledge, explain one 
of the most curious contributions to empirical psy- 
chology with which we are acquainted—the ac- 
count given by Zschokke of his gift of inner siglit. 
He is one of the most intelligent and practical of 
German writers of fiction, at one time an inspector 
of forests, a member of legislature, and a supple- 
mentary judge of the supreme court of the canton, 
and relates his case with great simplicity and 
truthfulness. He discovered that very frequently 
while musing with his eyes fixed on an individual 
with whom he was entirely unacquainted, that the 
events of that individual’s past life seemed to pass 
before him, accompanied with the conception of the 
most minute details connected with those events, 
even to articles of dress, furniture, movements of 
the persons engaged in them, and circumstances of 
the most secret kind. On coming some time 
afterwards to repeat such visions, he was surprised 
to find that all the events which thus passed in 
review before his fancy had in every case actually 
occurred; and he gives several remarkable in- 
stances in which he revealed, in this manner, the 
most private occurrences in the past lives of per- 
sons whom, as he assures us, he had never before 
seen. He had no control over this gift; it never 
served any useful purpose, he says, and only occa- 
sionally manifested itself, and without any effort or 
wish on his part. If this curious fact is explicable 
at all, it must be on the principle to which we have 
referred, that in certain states of the mind, as in 
somnambulism, and other states resembling it, tle 
memory becomes singularly excited, and shadows 
forth things once imprinted on its tablet which even 
at the time of their actual occurrence failed to ex- 
cite the attention. They secretly and silently left 

their impress upon the unconscious mind to be 
afterwards called into contemplation by some hid- 
den law of association,—by some vivid light which 
illuminated even the faintest traces of the past. 
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DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


DEATH 


We do not pretend to explain the mysteries of Di- 
yine Providence ; we know not why it is that the 
young, the beautiful, and the joyful of both sexes 
are cut off from among the living. That there is 
some gracious and wise design in such providences 
we can hardly doubt. We know not how to refuse 
the sentiment, 


“That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good.” 


Why the heart is wrung with the keenest anguish, 
why bitter tears are poured out from the eyes of af- 
fection, why the parent must follow to the grave his 
wrecked and blasted hopes, and bury them there for 
ever; why the blooming, and the virtuous, and the 
good, should godown to death, are known to Him who 
does nothing wrong, although * veiled from mortal 
sight.” Weare not of that “ stoic sect of philoso- 
phers”” who would repress the swelling waters of 
grief, and staunch the streaming tear. When the 
heart is bursting with sorrow, it is manly, it is Chris- 
tian, to weep. ‘Jesus wept.” Let the stricken 
spirit, the burdened soul, find its partial temporary 
relief in a * flood of tears;” let the fountain of feel- 
ing flow freely ; a God of compassioon has provided 
it. Who that has a sympathetic heart can forbear 
“weeping with those who weep?” Who does not 
deplore the cutting off from the stage of action the 
stay and comfort of the aged and infirm, the father’s 
joy, the mothe.’s rejoicing !—Who is he that can- 
not mourn the loss of the youthful, the useful and 
the good, cut down as the flowers of the field, and 
carried away in a moment from the circle of friends, 
the field of virtuous actions, the dawn of a well 
earned glory? Whose heart does not melt to behold 
a parent bending over the cold and faded form of the 
young and the beautiful—brothers, sisters and 
friends lamenting in disconsolate sorrow. 

But it should not be forgotten that immoderate 
grief is neither necessary nor manly. When it saps 
the foundation of health, and dries up the “ current 
of existence,” when no balm can heal the broken 
heart, and we abandon ourselves to dejection and 
despair, it is wrong; we also abandon the Christian 
virtues, fortitude, resignation, and confidence in God. 
Sir William Temple wrote the following to Lady 
Essex, who grieved immoderately when her child 
died: ‘I was once in hope, that what was so vio- 
lent could not be long; but when I observed your 
grief to grow stronger with age and to increase like 
a stream, the farther it ran; when I saw it draw out 
tosuch unhappy consequences, and to threaten no 
less than your children, your health and your life, I 
could no longer forbear this endeavor, nor end with- 
out begging of you for God’s sake and for your own, 
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for your children, and your friends, your country and 
your family, that you would no longer abandon your- 
self to a disconsolate passion; but that you would at 
length awaken your piety, give way to your pru- 
dence, or at least rouse the invincible spirit of the 
Percys, that never yet shrank at any disaster.” 
Two sources of consolation, or at least the means for 
preventing excessive grief, are named here, “ piety 
and prudence.” The first implies our duty to God, 
the author of our life and all its blessings; an hum- 
ble resignation to His will and acquiescence to al] 
the allotments of His providence. Hence, piety 
will prevent us from murmuring and repining under 
the afflictive dispensations of His hand ; it will keep 
our sorrow within proper bounds, and preserve us 
from sinking into a state of ruinous despondency. 


* Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain,” 


Therefore, when the young are cut off, let us not 
distrust a wise and gracious Providence, 


- * All good and wise 
Alike ia what he gives and what denies.” 


The next consideration, prudence, should teach us 
that a grief which wastes our energies and threatens 
our own life, is neither a mark of piety, nor can it 
be of any service to the dead or the living. Ifthe 
death ofa dear friend has caused a sorrow which 
seems to us insupportable, and which is sinking us 
to the grave, Oh! let us forbear; let us seek conso- 
lation from the various sources which a kind and 
bountiful God has afforded, and bear in mind that 
our own death, if we hasten its coming, will only 
inflict another wound in hearts already bleeding in 
sorrow. The sacrifice of our own health and life 
cannot bring the loved one back; it cannot assuage 
the tempest in the bosoms of those who mourn with 
us ; it will cut us off from sacred duties which we 
owe to the living and to God. 

When, then, the young die in their bloom and 
glory, when the young mother is torn from her help- 
less babes, the youthful father from his dependent 
beloved ones, there will be mourning, there will be 
tears, there are hearts that must drink the bitter cup 
to the very dregs; but piety toward God, considera- 
tions of prudence, and we may add, the joyful hope 
of a reunion in a better and an immortal state, 
should moderate our grief, and sustain ns from sink- 
ing under its weight. We should be inspired by 
faith and hope, to look “beyond the gloomy portals 
of the grave,”” where the lost ones will come back, 
the sundered ties of affection be knit again, and 
weeping and parting and sorrowing be known no 
more while “ life and immortality endure.” 
—Golden Rule. B. B. HH. 
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AN OHIO ADVENTURER. 


AN OHIO ADVENTURER. 


We extract the following from an article we 
find in the Ladies’ Repository, written by Professor 
LARRABEE :— 

Speaking of my school-boy days reminds me of 
the adventures of a western boy, in getting his 
education, as the facts were reported to me a few 
evenings since, by the hero himself. Some thirty 
years ago, there lived, on the Western Reserve, in 
the northern part of Obio, a poor boy, then some 
sixteen years of age. He was of a serious and spir- 
itual temperament, and had long been seeking, from 
nature, from revelation, and from experience, the 
knowledge of God. One summer day, as he was at 
work, alone, in the cornfield, the Lord appeared to 
him by his Spirit, in mercy, pardoning his sins, and 
filling him with light, and peace, and joy. At the 
same time he seemed to hear a voice, saying to him 
that he must educate himself, and then preach the 
Gospel. Leaving his work, he tripped lightly home 
to his mother,and told her how he felt. The good 
woman, like Mary, the mother of Jesus, pondered 
the matter in her heart. As summer passed away, 
the conviction of duty to educate himself and preach 
the Gospel, still increased in the boy’s mind. As 
his parents could render him little or no assistance 
in meeting the expenses of his education, an arrange- 
ment was made, by letter, with his uncle, a clergy- 
man of Middlebury, Vt., providing him his board 
and instruction, preparatory to entering college, for 


doing the daily “ chores” of the family, and work- 
ing on the farm two full days every week. Owing 
to the delays attending mail communication, at that 
early day, so much time had been spent in conduct- 
ing the negotiation with his uncle, that it was the 
middle of December before he could get ready to 


leave home. His equipage and outfit consisted of a 
straw hat, a coarse coat, and coarser pantaloons, a 
pair of thick boots, with huge horseshoe nails in the 
heels, a smal) stock of provisions, and eight dollars 
in cash. Thus accoutred and furnished, he started 
on a journey of eight hundred miles, on foot, 
through a country with clearings and log cabins 
few and far between, with long stretches of unbro- 
ken forests, with bridgeless rivers, and with savage 
mountains. He had travelled but a few miles from 
home, when he came suddenly on a pack of wolves. 
At first they appeared inclined to make off; but 
perceiving, by the instinct of their nature, that he 
was frightened, they changed their minds, and 
pursued him. In his fright and flight he sprang up 
asapling. The limb to which he was clinging 
broke, and he suddenly came to the ground in the 
very midst of the pack. At this the wolves were 
so frightened, that they, in their turn, scampered 
off, and he saw them no more. The first serious 
obstacle he met was the Cuyahoga river, which he 
struck about fifteen miles above the place where 
now stands the fair city of Cleveland. The river 
was full of floating ice, and there was neither 


bridge nor boat. Pulling off his boots, however, he 
waded the stream, and went on his way. 

After many a dreary day, and weary night, he 
reached the beautiful vales and romantic hills of 
Berkshire, in the western part of Massachusetts, 
He had yet a journey of several days to make, his 
feet had been frozen so that he could with difficulty 
walk, and his money was reduced to less than fifty 
cents. Ashe was wending his weary way along the 
road, one cold February day, a young man of the 
neighborhood, returning from the village, whither he 
had been to get a garment cut at the tailor’s, over- 
took him, and entered into conversation. After a 
short time, the stranger stopped, saying he had for- 
gotten to get some buttons for his new coat, and he 
must go back and get them. It immediately oc- 
curred to our young adventurer that he might make 
a raise of some twenty-five cents to help him on his 
way, by dismantling his own coat of its buttons, and 
selling them to the stranger. A bargain was ac- 
cordingly soon struck for the buttons. As the day 
was very cold and windy, our friend soon began to 
feel the loss of his buttons, He, however, managed 
to supply their place, by thrusting his thumb through 
the button-holes, and thus holding his coat together. 
He had not travelled far when a pedler, returning 
from an excursion in a neighboring county, over- 
took him, and seeing him lame and way worn, kindly 
invited himtoride. ‘The boy soon became so deeply 
interested in conversation, that he forgot his button- 
less coat, let go his hold of it, and disclosed the 
condition of things. The pedler, observing the coat 
streaming in the wind, and the boy shivering in the 
cold, abruptly asked him what had become of his 
buttons. The boy did not like to tell. To divert 
the pedler’s attention from the matter, he immedi- 
ately commenced a story of western life, and daring 
exploits, and hair-breadth escapes. ‘The pedler, 
however, was not to be evaded, and every few min- 
utes he would again ask what had become of the 
buttons. The boy, finding there was no alternative, 
frankly told him all. As he proceeded with the 
story of his adventures and his sufferings, during 
that long journey, over snowy mountains, over 
pathless plains, across the icy streams, and through 
the wild woods, the heart of the pedler was so moved, 
that he wept like a child. When they came to 
the place of parting, the pedler took from his box a 
package, and gave it to the boy, telling him to stop 
at the next house, and get some buttons sewed on 
his coat. On opening his package, the boy found 
buttons enough to supply himself and his friends for 
several years. With the aid of his twenty-five cents 
and his buttons, he reached the end of his journey. 
In due time he finished his college studies, and he 
has since become a man of much distinction, and has 
acquired not only extensive fame, but a large fortune. 
Such indomitable energy and unyielding persever- 
ance, must ever insure success in any enterprise. 
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USE OF SOAP.—ITS EFFECT UPON THE SKIN. 


Although the following article treats of a very ordi- 
nary subject, it treats it in a very interesting manner. 
It is worthy the attention of all readers, but especially 
those who use powders instead of soap in cleansing the 
skin. It is copied from Wilson’s Practical Treatise on 
the Skin. 


When examined chemically, the scarf-skin is 
found to be composed of a substance analogous to 
dried white of egg—in a word, albumen. Now, 
albumen is soluble in the alkalies, and these are 
the agents which are commonly employed for puri- 
fying the skin. Soap, whatever its specific name, 
is a compound of the alkali soda with oil, the for- 
mer being in excess. When used for washing, the 
excess of alkali combines with the oily fluid with 
which the skin is naturally bedewed, removes it in 
the form of an emulsion, and with it a portion of the 
dirt. Another portion of the alkali softens and 
dissolves the superficial stratum of the scarf-skin, 
and when this is rubbed off the rest of the dirt 
disappears. So that every washing of the skin 
with soap removes the old face of the scarf-skin 
and leaves a new one; and were the process re- 
peated to excess, the latter would become so much 
attenuated as to render the body sensible to a touch 
too slight to be felt through its ordinary thickness. 
On the other hand, where the scarf-skin and the 
dirt are rarely disturbed by the soap, the sensibili- 
ties of the skin are necessarily benumbed. 

The proper inference to be drawn from the pre- 
ceding remarks is in favor of soap as a detergent 
for the skin. On-the ‘aces of some women soap 
acts as an irritant, and patches of red are left after 
its use. These are exceptional cases, and are 
generally attributed to an unusually delicate and 
susceptible skin; but the truth is, that the skin is 
Jess in fault than the habits or health of the indi- 
vidual. The former are faulty, where soap is not 
regularly employed, or where the water used in 
washing is too warm, and exposes the skin, as in 
the winter season, to a violent alternation of tem- 
perature; the latter is often impaired by too little 
exercise in the air, late nights, and over-indulgence. 
Other means than soap for the purification of the 
skin are highly objectionable, such as the various 
wash-powders: they are sluttish expedients, half 
doing their work, and leaving all the corners un- 
swept. Another and a weightier objection obtains 
against them: from having no power to remove the 
superficial Jamine of the scarf-skin, these become 
stained, and then the skin has the appearance of 
being mottled, with irregular brown or olive-colored 
spots. The remedy for these spots is lemon-juice, 
an agent of great utility in removing stains from the 
skin after the dirt has been completely washed away 
with soap. * . ° 


Neither can wash-powders follow the innumera- 
ble apertures of the skin, nor enter the mouths of 
the pores otherwise than to obstruct them. A skin 
cleaned in this manner may always be detected by 
a certain kind of shining, not to say greasy nolish ; 
and the whole complexion looks mellowed into a 
kind of tone, as we say of pictures, in which dirt 
and time have softened and chastened the tints. 
But surely no one would care to put up for the 
reputation of resembling an old picture, however 
rich its tints or admirable the art developed in its 
painting. Soap is accused of being irritative to the 
skin; but this is an obvious injustice done to it, 
Jor soap never irritates the delicate skin of infants. 
Depend upon it, that w hen soap does cause irrita- 
tion, the error is in the condition of the complain- 
ant, and betokens either an improper neglect of its 
use, or a state of susceptibility of the skin verging 
on disease of that membrane. If we would have 
health, we must use soap. If soap act as an irri- 
tant, we must train to its use by beginning with a 
small quantity and increasing it gradually. I may 
be asked, What is the best soap? I reply, Good 
white curd soap, without scent, or scented only by 
its contiguity to odorous substances. The use of 
soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in 
health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and 
prevent it from falling into wrinkles; and if any 
unpleasant sensations are felt after its use, they 
may be immediately removed by rinsing the surface 
with water slightly acidulated with !emon-juice, 

That living illustration of Gay’s Fable, “ the man 
with many friends,” is continually exhorted to drain 
his land. ‘There is no doubt soundness in the ad- 
vice, if he had the means; for see the drainage of 
the human system. 

*“ Taken separately, the little perspiratory tube, 
with its appended gland, is calculated to awaken in 
the mind very little idea of the importance of the 
system to which it belongs; but when the vast 
number of similar organs composing this system are 
considered, we are led to form some notion, how- 
ever irmperfect, of their probable influence on the 
health and comfort of the individual. I use the 
words * imperfect notion’ advisedly, for the reality 
surpasses imagination and almost belief. To arrive 
at something like an estimate of the value of the 
perspiratory system in relation to the rest of the 
organism. I counted the perspiratory pores on the 
palm of the hand, and found 3,528 in a square inch. 
Now, each of these pores being the aperture of a 
little tube of about a quarter of an inch long, it 
follows that in a square inch of skin on the palm of 
the hand there exists a length of tube equal to 882 
inches, or 734 feet. Surely such an amount of 
drainage as seventy-three feet in a square inch of 
skin, assuming this to be the average for the whole 
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body, is something wonderful ;"and the thought 
naturally intrudes itself, What if this drainage 
were obstructed? Could we need a stronger argu- 
ment for enforcing the necessity of intention to the 
skin? On the pulps of the fingers, where the 
ridges of the sensitive layer of the true skin are 
somewhat finer than in the palm of the hand, the 
number of pores on a square inch a little exceeded 
that of the palm; and on the heel, where the ridges 
are coarser, the number of pores on the square inch 
was 2,268, and the length of tube 567 inches, or 


WILLY AND 





WILLY AND 


It is always matter of interest to know the 
workings of a child’s mind, and although so many 
of their emotions and springs of action and feeling 
are transparent, yet subtle devices may also be 
observed even among the ingenuous, and the same 
resorts to quiet the sense of right within them, 
when their own gratification is in coflict, as among 
older persons. 

‘The day was beautiful. Willy and his mother 
were walking slowly round a circuitous iron railing, 
which enclosed magnificent premises, when a little 
beggar-girl said to them, “ Please give me a cent.” 
We passed on without giving her any. At last I 
looked at my Willy, whose eye and cheek were 
bright with health. ‘ Willy,” said 1, “the penny 
Mr. F gave you to put in the plate on Sunday, 
is in my pocket; I told you just now that I would 
lend you that to buy some candy, as [ had no other 
with me, and that [ would give you another in 
place of it next Sunday. You can now, if you 
wish, give it to the little girl, and go without 





your candy.” 

“No, I don’t wish to,” said Willy, looking 
troubled. 

« But only think, you have had a good breakfast, 
and will have a good dinner, and perhaps this little 
girl will have nothing to eat; now if you give her 
the penny she can buy some crackers, or you can 
buy some for her.” 

«* No, [ do not wish to,” still persisted Willy. 

Mother.—* Think how much happier you will 
feel. Ido not think your candy will taste very 
good when you remember the poor girl.” 

We crossed the street to make a call, Willy 
often looking back on the child. As we stood on 
the opposite steps, “There,” said I, “see the poor 
little thing with her empty basket”—but Willy, 
with a grieved and unhappy expression, continued 
to say “ No.” 

Our call was soon made. On opening the door 
to return, there stood the beggar-child, who was 
told by some one of the family to go in the base- 
ment. “Oh,” exclaimed Willy, all animation and 
much relieved, “now she will get something to eat.” 
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47 feet. To obtain an estimate of the length of 
tube of the perspiratory system of the whole sur- 
face of the body, I think that 2,800 might be taken 
as a fair average of the number of pores in the 
square inch, and 700, consequently, of the number 
of inches in length. Now, the number of square 
inches of surface in a man of ordinary height and 
bulk is 2,500; the number of pores, therefore, 
7,000,000, and the number of inches of perspiratory 
tube 1,750,000, that is, 145,833 feet, or 48.600 
yards, or nearly twenty-eight miles. 
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Mother.—“ Perhaps not, they may be all like 
you. If they have pennies, they may want to 
spend them for candies—and if they have food, 
they may want to keep it.” 

Willy.—“Oh, then, she will go to another 
house.” 

Mother.— Well there she may find people just 
like you.” 

We walked on some distance in silence, which 
was at length broken by Willy exclaiming, as if 
he had now at length satisfied himself, * The next 
penny I get I will give to the little girl.” 

Mother.—* Willy, 1 have no confidence about 
that; the next penny you get you will want to 
spend as much as you do this, and besides, you may 
never see her again. If you feel willing to give 
this penny, and do without your candy, I will go 
back with yon and find her. ‘ Well,” said he, and 
partly turned, but pulling my hand round again, he 
said, smiling, “ No.” 

All at once, after a pause, he seemed to have 
discovered another loop-hole to ease himself, and 
added, “ But, mother, it would not be right to take 
the penny Mr. E— — gave me to put in the plate 
on Sunday.” Willy had not thought of this, in 
wishing to borrow it for his candy. 

Mother.—* But you know I told you I would 
give you another for next Sunday.” 

Willy.—* But may be I shall not live till next 
Sunday.” 

Another long pause ensued, till we came to a 
candy store, when I said, ** Now, Willy, if you wish 
candy, you must get it yourself.” When he re- 
plied, “1 will give you and father and Ann some 
of it,” thinking that his generosity would atone for 
his want of charity. 

Mother.—“I should be thinking of the poor little 
girl, and should not wish any of it, and your father 
and Ann will not wish any of it when they know 
the circumstances.” 

The stick of candy was purchased, and Willy 
walked by his mother some distance, holding it un- 
touched in his hand. At length he said, “I have a 
great mind to go back and ask the woman if she 
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will give me back my penny, and then I will 
give it to the poor little beggar-girl.” It seemed 
indeed as if 

“ The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Had lost its charm by being caught.” 

Another silence, when the little fellow, making 
a desperate effort to overcome his painful feelings, 
gave a good bite. “Oh,” said he, shaking his 
head, “ it dues relish; I guess my father will take 
some.” 

Mother.—* No, Iam sure he will not, when I 
tell him the circumstances.” 

The candy, after all, did not seem to relish much, 
and on our return home he was very anxious to 
dispose of it to Ann and his father, but found it 
refused. 

At twilight, as the little family group were 
together, I said to my husband, “ How happy I feel 
that [ took some of those preserves that were sent 
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to me, and gave them to a sick lady; I feel so much 
happier than if I had eaten them all.” “ Yes,” 
said my husband,—a pause, when Willy said, 
thoughtfully, **Do you feel happy, mother ?” 
* Oh, yes, Willy.” “I wish [ had given my penny 
to the little beggar-girl.” The remark was only 
what 1 expected, and the struggle between con- 
science and self-gratification was only what passes 
in many an older breast, and led me to realize how 
important now to resort to some means to deepen 
the conviction in the child’s mind, to do what he 
knows to be right, without wavering. I read to him 
our Saviour’s aifecting words, “ [ was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat; thirsty, and ye gave me 
no drink ;” and I told my little boy he could have 
no more money until he could make a good use of 
it, and feel willing at times to deny himself, to give 
to the poor. The result of this lesson is yet to be 
seen. Mother's Magazine. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
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he following lines were occasioned by the death of W. N., who was lost while on a voyage at sea, and are inscribed to 
Miss A. R. W., to whom he was engaged to be married on his return, 


One who has tasted of the bitter cup 
Would mingle griefs with thine, and share a part 
In those deep agenies that rend thy soul, 
Making it paintolive. Crush'd hopes and joys, 
And blighted love are thine. An empty world 
Seems waiting thy approach, from which thy spirit 
Turns, sick of its promises, its pleasures. 
Vain, idle words, to heal a soul diseased: 
A cheating world, alluring to betray. 
One day in smiles and rainbow tints enwreathed, 
The next enwrapt in darkness, clouds, and storms. 
Who dreamed of tempests in that balmy hour 
When thy young trusting heart thought all was brigh®? 
Who whispered, when the last farewell was breathed, 
When folded in his warm embrace, he ne'er 
Again would come, to talk of love and bliss ? 
Far, far away from all he held most dear, 
Death met him in the mountain wave, and claimed 
His life's young morn. Cruel was death. Cruel, 
To break the silken bonds that bound hearts such 
As thine; to Jay him in his coral bed, 
Where love could never come, could never weep. 
Where mermaids in their pearly chambers weave 
The green sea flowers among his raven curls, 
And o’er him chaunt their own wild melody ; 
Wondering from where such youthful beauty came. 
The moon will throw her pale beams o'er his grave ; 
The same bright stars will twinkle in the sky 
That shone so sweetly on our lovely Isle 
When thy young vows were plighted ‘neath their light. 
When fond anticipation twined a wreath 
Sag Harbor, L. I, 


A Gentie Hint.—A spruce young beau, gal- 
lanting his intended, on an evening walk, says the 
Lowell Bulletin, was conversing upon a late 
turn-out, when he remarked that he wished he 
was able to maii.tain all tae factory girls in Lowell 


Whose flowers assumed a fadeless, deathless hue; 
When all the future looked a pleasant dream, 
And life’s broad vista smiled without a cloud. 

Scarce gone—scarce left his native land, when, lo! 
Borne on the breeze comes the wild wail of wo! 
Wave after wave re-echoes to the dirge. 

Old ocean’s heaving bosom, on its foam, 

Bears the sad tale of death! Death to those hopes 
Which love had cherished in the midnight hour, 
And viewed in prismed colors through the day. 

Shrouded each prospect now. Nature's a blank; 
A dark impervious veil enwrapts each scene, 

And thy young heart with agony is rent. 

Where now thy former hopes of fancied bliss ? 
Where now those frost-work visions based on air? 
Where the loved youth who shared each rising sigh, 
Each breath, each deep pulsation of thy breast ? 

Oh, world, world, world! what art thou but a cheat ? 
Thy only lesson is to learn to suffer, 

And all that’s born must learn the lesson true. 

Maid of the broken heart, go to thy God; 

The universe his mighty arm sustains. 
Go lean on Him, on whom archangels lean, 
And let his promises soothe ali thy woes. 

There is a land beyond the ken of sight 
Where farewell sounds can never reach the ear; 
Where all is one unclouded glorious day ; 

Where those who loved on earth shall meet again; 
E:obrace, in that unchanging realm of bliss, 
Where soul shall grow to soul, and mingle sweet 
In adoration of the Deity. 


for six months. 
returning to the mills. His fair one, who had till 
now been a silent listener to his patriotic discourse, 
replied with a sigh: “ Ah, I wish you were able to 
maintain one of them.” 


He would do it to prevent their 
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